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The Anglican Dilemma, our article on page 201, is a reprint of 
the introductory chapter of Dr. L. A. Haselmayer’s invaluable 
book, Lambeth and Unity, and appears by kind permission of the 
author for the Doctrine Committee of the American Church 

24 Union and of the Morehouse-Gorham Company and the Dacre 
Press, the publishers in New York and London respectively. We 
le are most grateful for this privilege as there is much need of cor- 
rection of the praise so often bestowed on the South India Scheme 
~~ . asa noble venture of faith and self-sacrifice, worthy of our sup- 
port and admiration, and this chapter supplies that need and is a 
very useful statement and defence of the reasons for our resistance 
tosuch hasty schemes of union. We sincerely hope that our quota- 
tion will lead many of our readers to obtain and read the whole 
book, which we are sure they will agree is as interesting as it is 
useful both to the specialist and to the general reader with a 

concern for unity. 

* * * * 


The Orthodox Telugu Christians are now beginning to receive 
the recognition which is their due. Meeting at the beginning of 
February, the Synod of the Diocese of Glasgow and Galloway 
passed the ea. resolution : 

‘ That this Synod sends to the Metropolitan's Commissary, | 
exercising pastoral oversight of the Orthodox Telugu Christians, 
an assurance of its fellowship in the Faith, and of its prayers 


that he and his flock may be blessed and guided by the Holy 
Spirit.” 
The motion was passed with only one dissentient. So far as our 
_ information goes, this is the first official body outside India to 
recognize the existence of the continuing Anglicans in South 
India. We hope there will be many others who will follow this 
lead and send expressions of their sympathy and admiration to 
_ those who have remained loyal to Catholic principles. 


- Our Relations with the Church of South India are on the 
agenda to be discussed at the Lambeth Conference. It is most 
desirable that it should be made known as widely as possible that 
the official policy is unacceptable to many members of the 
Anglican Communion, both at home and overseas. Though the 
card prepared by the Council for display on church notice boards 
by those who wish to dissociate themselves from that policy has 
had a wide distribution, we should be glad to receive more applica- 
tions for it. Some criticisms of the card have been made and these 
are the subject of an article on page 199, which also contains a 
suggestion for the expression of our penitence for our own share 
in what has happened. 


* *. * 


The Philippine Independent Church has idvanced a — further 
towards the attainment of the Apostolic Succession. On January 
29th, we read in the Living Church of February 15th, Supreme 
Bishop de los Reyes and the Bishop of Laguna were ordained to 
the.diaconate and the priesthood by Bishop Binsted of the 
American Episcopal Church in the pro-Cathedral at Manila. 
American, British, Filipino, and Chinese priests joined in the 
laying on of hands. The third Bishop who is to be consecrated 
with these two by the American Church is already in priests’ 
orders, received from the Roman Church. It is hoped that the 
consecrations may take place soon after Easter, possibly on 
5th. 


* * * * 


‘Our Travelling Secretary has the following amongst other . 
engagements during the next few weeks :— 


April 23rd. Bolton, Town Hall: A.C. Congress. | 
24th. Tong Moor: St. Augustine’s: C.U. Festival. 
25th... Stockport : St. Peter's. 
26th. Whitworth, Lancs. | 
28th. Banbury: St. Lawrence: Clergy Group. 

May 2nd. Frome: Parish Church. 

~Gainsborough : St. John’s. 

16th. Skirbeck: Followed by a series of meetings in 
South Lincs. 

17th. Walsingham: Preach at Reparation Pilgrimage. 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH THE NEW 
SOUTH 


The card issued by the Council for display on church notice 
boards, printed in Faith and Unity last November, stating that no 
bishop or priest of the Church of South India ‘“ can be allowed to 
minister the word or sacraments in this church "’, has had a mixed 
reception, as probably every such statement of convictions does. 
On the one hand it has been described as “ the best thing yet ”’ 
that the Council has done, and on the other it has been criticized 
as being “ of little value’’. One thing we have noticed is that 
the criticism has come from those who were not present at the 
Conference of Representatives of the Council which approved the 
proposal to issue the card and discussed its final wording. So 
it may be worth while to write a little in explanation of the card. 

First we will say something about what the card does not do. 
It does not excommunicate anybody, as one of its critics has 
supposed. It carefully refrains from doing that, both because it 
is not the business of the Council or of the individual parish priest 
to do so, and because those who have entered the Church of South 
India have done it for themselves ; they have chosen to “ go forth 
from the Anglican Communion "’, and consequently “‘ no member 
of it (the new body) can... claim any rights in the Church of 
England "’, as the Archbishop of Canterbury has explained. 

Secondly, the card does not imply that non-episcopally ordained 
ministers can consecrate the Eucharist of the Catholic Church as 
the episcopally ordained priests of the Church of England can. ° 
The card does not profess to be a technical theological document, 
but is just a simple, straightforward statement which ordinary 
people, untrained in the use of theological terms, will be able to 
understand. And so.it uses the words * Holy Communion ”’ in 


‘the’way that they are used by the rank and file of every Christian 


denomination which has any sort of Communion Service at all. | 

Then there is what has been called * the initial absurdity of 
putting it up’’, because no one from South India is likely to 
visit the.parish, or because the people of the parish already know 
quite well that they would not be invited to minister in the church 
if they did. But that is to narrow down the purpose of the card, 
which is not primarily to enable the parish priest to inform his 
own people, but to make it plain to the world in general that, to 
quote from the gravamen presented in the Convocation of Canter- 
bury last October,.** the interim policy . . . which will govern the 
official relations of the Church of England to the South India 
Church until further order is taken . . . is not accepted by many 
members of the Church of England, . . . and has no official, 
binding canonical authority.” 

It may be objected that that is a matter which should have been 
made clear to the bishops by representations from their clergy 
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either in the Convocations or in private. To some extent that. 


course had already been adopted, but that more than that is 
necessary is abundantly clear from the little effect that such 
representations have had. Moreover, it should be noted that 
every attempt to have the South India Scheme fully discussed in 
Convocation so that the Lower House could give a clear expres- 
sion of its opinion of the Scheme has been thwarted by official 


action: and representations in private or by letter have little 


value simply on account of their privacy. For what is required 
is that it should be made known as publicly as possible that the 
so-called “ official policy ”’ is not in fact anything more than, to 


~ quote again from the gravamen, ‘a declaration of proposed 


administrative action on the part of the bishops who adhere to 
it,’’ and that those bishops who do adhere to it do so without the 
concurrence of their clergy and, indeed, in opposition to many of 
them. Private remonstrances are not enough, for they leave the 
‘ official policy ’’ to stand unopposed in the press and in the public 
mind as though it represented the considered opinion of the Church 
of England, which it certainly does not: it misrepresents the 
convictions of a great many of its members, both clerical and lay. 


That is why the Conference of Representatives of the Council 
decided that the card should be issued and urged that supporters 
of the Council should display it on their church notice boards. 
The Council has recently discussed the matter again, and it is still 
of the same opinion, that the card serves a useful purpose in its 
present form, though revision will be considered at a later date, 
when the opinions pate do at Lambeth may have changed the 
present circumstances. The Secretary of the Council still has a 
number of the cards left and will gladly send a copy free on receipt 


of a stamped addressed envelope (not less than 54 by 8} in. In 
size). His address is, The Secretary, C.D.C.P., 6 Perth Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 


Another suggestion has also been put forward, and in some 
dioceses already acted upon, for bringing home the need of some 


“expression of penitence and sorrow for our own share, whether 


corporately or personally, in the failure of our Church during 
the negotiations for union in South India, to witness to the 
fundamental principles of the Catholic Faith. What is proposed 
is to offer Mass as an act of penitence, and in acknowledgement 
that our Church has gone very near to the betrayal of the Faith, 


and to pray that the whole Anglican Communion may be delivered. 


from ‘all false doctrine, heresy and schism’, and that the 
Church of South India may yet be brought into the fullness of the 
Faith. As Fr. O'brien said in-his article on Our Relation to the 
Church of South India, which we printed last September, ‘* The 
moral responsibility of the Church of England for what is happen- 
ing in South India Is inescapable,” and it should move us to 
penitence, 
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THE ANGLICAN DILEMMA 


Ecumencity is the ecclesiastical movement of our day. From — 
the slight indications in the middle of the nineteenth century to 
the great manifestations of the twentieth, it has become the 
spiritual activity distinguishing present Church life. It is evi- 
dence of our consciousness of the tragedy of Christendom’s 
‘unhappy divisions,” and a longing on the part of its disparate 
fragments for unity. 


It has revealed itself in a desire to know and understand the 
traditions of other communions: by the great inter-Church 


gatherings such as the International Missionary Conferences, the 


Conference on Faith and Order, the Conference on Life and 
Work, and the now-established World Council of Churches ; 
by the definite proposals for Christian unity between various 
Protestant bodies in the world, such as the union of American 
Methodists, the proposed union of American Presbyterianism, 
the creation of the United Church of Canada, and the United 
Church of South India; and by the schemes of union between 
various provinces of the Anglican Communion and Protestant 
bodies within those provinces. 


Only one of these proposals has achieved any: definite result—- 
that of the creation of the new United Church of South India, 
inaugurated September, 1947. Such movements of thought and 
action in the world have engaged in a more or less degree every 
communion of Christendom except the Roman. It is a fact of 
modern ecclesiastical and religious life that we must take into 
account. The Anglican Communion can take one of two attitudes 
toward it. It can stand completely aside from it in total isolation 
as does the Roman Church ; it can refuse to enter into any kind 
of negotiations and prevent its communicants, both lay and 
clerical, from participating in any discussions or conferences. Or, 
it can enter into this movement and contribute what it is able 
according to its received Faith and Order. 


The first attitude of isolation is an impossibility from every 
point of view. Historically, the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America has committed itself through the 
1886 *‘ Chicago Report on Christian Unity ”’ to a willingness to 
enter into ‘‘ brotherly conference *’ with any authorized response 
from any Christian body to the appeal set forth in that report. 
The Anglican Communion has committed us through the five 
Lambeth Conferences of 1888, 1897, 1908, I920, and 1930, 
culminating in the famous Appeal to all Christian People of 1920, 
repeated in 1930, to a willingness to discuss problems of unity 
with any Christian body on the basis of what is sometimes called, 
but vaguely understood, as the Lambeth Quadrilateral. Many of 
our communicants, bishops, priests, and laity, have given much 
time and effort and, in fact, consecration of life and talent, in 
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attempts to implement this Appeal in specific action. Officially, 
we have permitted these attempts. We have sponsored confer- 
ences ; we have sent delegates to every ecumenical gathering ; 
we have appointed commissions to investigate particular plans 
of union: we have even agreed in various provinces of the 
Anglican Communion to the tentative discussion of prepared 
plans. From all this, we cannot now withdraw, nor have we the 
ecclesiastical authority in the Anglican Communion to take a 


position of isolationism. We could not prevent our bishops, our — 


priests, our members of the laity, from entering into these dis- 
cussions and conferences. But it has not been an entirely happy 


‘situation. We have been harried and badgered since 1920 in every 


province of the Anglican Communion by a host of ill-conceived, 
hastily prepared, and sentimentally fostered schemes for union 
between provinces of our Communion and particular Protestant 
bodies. 


The South India scheme and the three sets of proposals for 
union between the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America and one American Presbyterian Communion 
have caused much searching of heart and much agony of mind 
to bishops, priests, and members of the laity. 


Those within the Anglican Communion who are firmly. con- - 


vinced of its Catholic character—the Catholic doctrine, discipline, 
and worship set forth in the Anglican formularies of The Book 
of Common Prayer, The Constitution and Canons, the Ordinal, 
The Articles of Religion—have been through twenty years of 
distress of soul, mind, and spirit. Those who have been concerned 
with the preservation of this Catholic heritage have had to use 
their time, energy, efforts and scholarship to combat these hastily 
conceived proposals. In doing so, they have had only the desire 
to prevent such schemes and plans of union from going into effect, 


because each of them would have involved the Sacrifice and aban-~ 


donment, or at best a liberal diminution to a point of meaning- 
lessness, of certain elements of the historic Catholic Church which 
they believe firmly and truly to be essential to the nature and being 
of Catholicism and Apostolicity. These elements they believe to 
be incapable of change or sacrifice’ since they are the essential 
organic elements ordained by our Lord for His Church. But 
in combating these schemes, they have placed themselves in the 
position of seeming opposition to the whole ecumenical spirit of 
modern times, and have had to withstand again and again the 
charge of being “ obstructionists and isolationists.’’ But, as a 
matter of history, the Tractarians were the first to talk about and 
pray about the necessity for Christian unity; and the ‘great 
achievements toward recognition of orders and intercommunion 
that have resulted from our conversations with the Eastern 
Churches and with the Old Catholics of Europe have been the 


work of Catholic-minded Anglicans. Catholics within the Church 
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have attended with fervour and interest the various conferences on 
Life and Work, and Faith and Order. The Catholic-minded 
Anglicans in the United States and England have definitely 
: advocated and practised each year organized corporate prayer 
_-_~—-: for Christian Unity. The Days of Prayer, the Weeks of Prayer, 
the Novenas of Prayer for Christian Unity, all of which are based 
| upon a sound theological approach to the matter and not upon 
| merely sentimental feelings, have been sponsored by Catholic 
organizations. This has often led te the charge that Catholics 
_only pray about unity, but that when the time comes for concrete 
action they draw back. This. means to some that Catholics are 
standing in deliberate opposition to the will of God. Here it must | 
be clearly asserted that they believe that it is the will of God for 
His Church “ that all may be one’’; that they believe that the 
will of God for visible Christian unity is slowly manifesting itself 
in the ecumenical spirit and movement of the twentieth century ; 
but that they do not deduce from that fact that the will of God 
is clearly recognizable in or clearly identifiable with every specific 
plan for the unity of any disparate elements of Christianity, which 
some one person, or some one group of persons, might devise in a 
few years or months. Christianity has been in a state of frag- 
mentalization since at least 1054. It is not conceivable that the 
| will of God will rectify this historical state of disunity in a few 
months by a few documents prepared by a few individuals. There 
is no reason for acting upon the theory of the direct inspiration of 
Unity Commission Reports. 


Clearly, Catholics within the Anglican Communion have been 
placed in a dilemma which is not only intellectual, but spiritual 
as well. How can they advocate Christian Unity as the will of 
our Lord for His Church, prosecute and engage in. organized 
schemes of corporate prayer for Christian unity, and still oppose 
every scheme for practical union which is moved in the legislative 
bodies of our several provincial Churches ? 


The vocation of the Catholic within the Anglican Communion , 

in every matter which comes before him on which he has to take 

a stand is the insistence upon the essential and binding truth of 
the Catholic doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Anglican 
Communion. His task and vocation is to proclaim and witness 
to the Catholic character of the Church, and insist upon the 
importance of Catholic doctrine, discipline, and worship in every 
religious, theological, and ecclesiastical sphere of life. The posi- 
tive contribution that the Catholic can make to thie cause of 
unity is to testify to the Catholic character of the -Anglican 
Communion, and to demonstrate by every means at his disposal, . 
through the most exacting historical, biblical, and liturgical 
scholarship, the most acute theological perception and the moet 
devout spiritual insistence that the Catholic character of the 
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Church is what makes it Apostolic, and that the unity of Christian- 
ity is nothing more or less than the unity of the Apostolic Church. 

The defect in every unity scheme has beén the fact that the 
Anglican Communion has never in any specific plan for union 
fully stated its position. We havé been so eager to conciliate 
‘those Communions which do not possess episcopal orders or a 
full adherence to Catholic institutions, that we have seemed -to 
commit ourselves to more concessions than we were really able 
to make. We have never fully placed the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the Anglican Communion before the representa- 
tives of Protestant Christian bodies. When specific plans were 
produced, the Church's legislative bodies found that they could 
not accept the proposals. The general character of Anglican 
doctrinal formularies has helped rather than hindered this matter. 
We must always remember that we are a Communion which has 
shrunk back from a too-finely defined body of doctrine, a too- 
precisely articulated body of discipline, and a too-rigorously 
worded liturgy. We have had within the Church since the days 
of the Elizabethan Settlement a constant eirenic consciousness. 
We as a Communion have permitted vast divergencies of doctrine, 
discipline, and worship, as long as there was an official acceptance 
of our formularies. This has worked out in history more or less 
satisfactorily, and it is a tolerable situation as long as it remains 
a domestic problem. But once we move into the field of divided 
Christendom, and attempt to effect unity with other Christian 
bodies, we are faced with a tremendous ditficulty. We have gone 
astray—we have gone astray badly. The Catholic group has been 
forced by the circumstances of the-times to become a party of 
apparent reaction, obstruction, and isolationism. 

Is there no solution to this problem? A brief history of our 
union efforts will indicate what have been our mistakes, and 
perhaps suggest the path that we can follow. 


Many subscriptions to Faith and Unity fall due for renewal next 
month when we complete our second year of publication. It will 
be a great help if those whose subscriptions expire in May renew 
them now without further reminder. The minimum subscription 
of 3/- does not cover the cost, so please send as much more as 
you can and, at any rate, not less than you sent last year. We 
are grateful for your help, and would welcome new subscribers, 


Communications for the Editor and subscriptions to Faith and 
Unity (three shillings a year minimum) should be sent to the 
Secretary, C.D.C.P., 6 Perth Road, Beckenham, Kent. Back 
numbers of Faith and Unity are available and can be had from 


the Secretary, price fourpence each, post free. 
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